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from the Rhineland, the possibility of evacuation became
practical politics from that meeting onwards.

Nineteen twenty-seven opened in an atmosphere of politi-
cal exhaustion and quietude. The fires of controversy in
home affairs were spent; there was a comparative respite in
Europe; debate accordingly gathered round events in the Far
East. A Nationalist movement was making steady progress
and creating sporadic disturbance, which found expression
in acute anti-British feeling. On 4th January a Chinese mob
stormed the British and other foreign concessions at Han-
kow, and British residents there and in the Yangtse valley
were gathered into Shanghai for safety. The Government
first of all regarded the riot as nothing more than an inci-
dent, but afterwards was forced to the conclusion that it was
symptomatic of sentiment throughout China arid that mili-
tary precautions should be taken to ensure more adequate
protection of British nationals. Forces were dispatched amid
an outburst of popular applause.

In December 1926 the Government had defined its
conciliatory attitude to Chinese nationalism in a memo-
randum. Three days after the troops had left it presented
the Southern and Northern armies with a further state-
ment declaring the measures Great Britain intended to
take without revision of treaties in order to meet the
aspirations of the new China. British concessions at various
points were to be transferred to the Chinese. On 2,9th
January Sir Austen Chamberlain, in a speech at Birming-
ham, gave assurances that the reinforcements were only to
save British life and property, and that Great Britain was
only waiting to give expressions to its friendly sentiments
towards China in negotiation with a government which
could not speak for the whole of the country. The Labour
Party was highly suspicious of the Government's policy, and